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few commissions. Alexander's guiding principle is a desire to stand well with England, and to do his utmost to please and serve her. During 1801 reappear between Great Britain and Russia those conventions for the good of the human race, first set on foot by the Empress Catherine. Alexander's amiability and devotion towards his ally can, however, only find full expression if England ceases to stand out against the maritime league, whose sole objects are peace and justice. This in plain fact meant that Great Britain should surrender the maritime privileges that formed the prize of the naval victories securing her supremacy over the seas. The rights which England had thus placed herself in a position to exercise had already excited the opposition of the Northern states ; in so doing they had brought into existence that Armed Neutrality which forms a chapter in the general history of the period, or would be minutely examined rather in a treatise on International Law than in these pag~es. It was a long outstanding question, the constantly recurrent subject of much polemical diplomacy on the part of England and Russia. Beginning with the Empress Catherine II., it entered upon an acute phase under Paul I. Even during the next reign it figures largely in the controversial correspondence between London and St Petersburg which led up to the earliest hostile appearance of a British fleet in Danish waters, commanded by Nelson, 1801. Alexander, however, was above all things anxious to improve Russian commerce, long injured as it had been by misunderstanding with the greatest trading nation in the world. Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren may never have had the official style of British ambassador. The Russian mission
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